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REPORT ON SILK. 
(Concluded.) 


New England States. 


The six New England States are, more or less, 
engaged in the culture and manufacture of silk ; 
and four of them are encouraging the business by 
legislative bounties. In Maine, a bounty of five 
cents on every pound of cocoons grown, and fifty 
cents on every pound of silk reeled, is paid from 
the State treasury. The growing of silk has also 
been commenced in several towns in different 
parts of the State, and the experiments which 
have been made, confirm the belief that the cli- 
mate is no obstacle in the way of the silk grower ; 
especially from the foliage of the Italian mulber- 
ry. In Newport, Fryeburg, Saco, Hiram and Lim- 
ington, nurseries have been planted, and are said 
to be in a flourishing condition, especially in the 
first mentioned town. This town is situated at 
about equi-distaunce between the Kennebec and 
Penobscot rivers, and within a few miles of the 
45th degree of latitude ; and yet the young plants 

withstood the severity of the last winter uninjur- 
ed. A gentleman in Fryeburg has 10,000 or 
12,000 Italian mulberries, four years old, and sev- 
eral thousand more in his nursery. He fed the 
last season 5000 worms, which produced about 
the usual quantity of silk. His confidence is so 
strong in the success and profit of the business, 
that he intends to extend it as fast as his means 
will admit. About $40 worth of silk was made 
in Hiram the last season, and manufactured into 
sewing silk; the quality of which is said to be 
equal to the best Italian, A few pounds were al- 
so made in Limington of excellent quality. 


In New Hampshire, the business has been be- 
gun, and is presecuted with considerable spirit, 
though no public encouragement is given, At 
Concord, there is an incorporated company, with 
a capital of $75,000, for the growth and manufac- 
ture of silk, The company have purchased a 
farin of 250 acres, and are stocking it with both 
kinds of ihe mulberry as fast as circumstances per- 
mit. Individuals, also, in most parts of the State, 
are planting the mulberry preparatory to feeding 
the worm. In the vicinity of Portsmouth, many 


gentlemen are engaging in the business,” Exper- 
iments have also been made in South Weare, 


Newport, Dunbarton, Warner, Hopkinton, Keene, 
and many other towns ; and the results have sat- 
isfied the experimenters that the business is both 
practical'e and profitable. 

The Legislature of Vermont, by an act passed 
on the 10th of November, 1835, have authorized 
and directed the State treasurer to pay a bounty 
of ten cents on every pound of cocoons grown 
within the state, This bounty, and a good de- 
gree of interest which previously was awakened, 
has given the business a good beginning. In most 
parts of the state, seed has been sown, trees plant- 
ed, and sinall quantities of silk have been made. 





burg, Bennington, South Hero, Montpelier, Or- 
well, Shoreham, Guilford, Putney, and many oth- 
er places, the subject is receiving attention, and 
preparations are making for operations on a large 
scale. 

The legislation of Massachusetts, for the en- 
couragement of the growth of silk, is of the most 
liberal character, The bounty on all silk grown, 
reeled and throwed in the Commonwealth, is $2 
a pound, which is cousidered by silk growers to 
he sufficient to defray all expenses attending its 
growing, reeling and throwing. Betore the pas- 
sage of this law, extensive nurseries and planta- 
tions were commenced or projected ; but the busi- 
ness has since assumed a more general character, 
The interest which is felt in this state is attribu- 
table, in a great degree, to the efforts of Jonathar 
H. Cobb, Esq. of Dedham, This gentleman has 
been several years engaged in the business, and 
the success he has had has inspired others with 
confidence in it. There are several incorporated 
companies formed, some of which have commen- 
ced operations. Among them is the New Eng- 
land Silk Company, at Dedham, under the super- 
intendence of Mr Cobb. ‘This company has a 
capital of $50,000, with liberty to extend it to 
$100,000. It has already about 20 acres planted 
with the mutberry, and about 30 more in prepar- 
ation. In relation tothe present state of the man- 
ufacturing department, Mr Cobb says: “ We have 
sixteen sewing silk machines, some of which have 
been in operation, and others are nearly comple- 
ted for running. But a small quantity of sewing 
silk has been made, as yet. We have found or- 
ganzine and tram, or warp and filling, to be in 
greater demand than heretofore ; but in conse- 
quence of the 40 per cent. protection ou sewing 
silk held out by the Government, we have been 


about ready to manufacture 200 pounds per week 
of sewing silk, which, at present prices will fetch 
$2000; and should the tariff remain, and the price 
keep up as it now is, we shall make a heavy busi- 
ness of it. About $10,000 worth of silk goods, 
part with a mixture of cotton, have been manu- 
factured here the year past; about one balf from 
foreign, the rest from domestic silk. We shall 
continue to furnish, as we have in years past, the 
warp and filling for looms in different parts of the 
country. The Tuscan loom was first started here, 
and we have supplied many hundreds of them 
with warps, for two or three yeurs past.” 

The Atlantic Silk Company, at Nantucket, has 
a capital of $40,900. ‘The object of the company 
is the growth and manufacture of silk. The fae- 
tory is already in operation, and the fabrics which 
have been made are highly creditable to the man- 
ufacturers. William H. Gardenor, sq. of Nan- 
tucket, is presidert of the company. 


The Northampton Silk Company has a capital 
of $100,000, with liberty to extend it to $150,000, 


building a large mili this season, and are now) 


manufacture of silk ; and for this purpose, they 
have a plantation of about three hundred acres, 
and suitable buildings. ‘The plantation 1s being 
stocked with the morus mullicaulis ; and another 
variety of Chinese mulberry, which on many ac- 
counts, they think preferable, ‘Their manufac- 
ture, at present, is principally confined to sewing 
silk, the quality of which is said, by competent 
judges, to be equal to the best Italian, The com- 
pany have also imported large quantities of miul- 
berry trees, with which they are stocking their 
own plantation, and in part, supplying the great 
demand for that article. 

The Massachusetts Silk Company has a capital 
of $150,000, and a plantation of 160acres at Fram- 
ingham. ‘They have now growing 78,000 Italian, 
and 7,360 Chinese mulberry trees, besides a seed- 
bed of two acres, There are also in this state, 
the Beston Silk Company, the Roxbury Silk Com- 
pany, and the Newburyport Silk Company, all 
with large capitals. Besides these incorporated 
companies, individuals are engaging in the busi- 
ness, in most parts of the state, with very promis- 
ing prespects, 

In Rhode Island, where the Manufacture of cot- 
ton has been long and profitably prosecuted, the 
manufacture of sik is commencing. There is 
one ineorporated company by the name of the 
Valentine or Rhode [stand Silk Company. This 
company has a capital of $100,000. The factory 
is in Previdence, and the plantation in the neigh- 
borhood. It has been in operation some time, 
and has manufactured some very beautiful and 
durable articles. 

In Connecticut, silk has been grown in consid- 
erable quantities, for fifty or sixty years, particu- 
larly in the counties of Windham and ‘I olland.— 
As an encouragement to the silk grower, the state 
pays a bounty of one dollar on every hundred 
Italian or Chinese mulberry trees, set out at such 
distances from each other, as will best favor their 
full growth and the eollection of their leaves, and 
cultivated until they are five years old, ‘lhe state 
ulso pays a bounty of five cents on every pound 
of silk reeled on an improved reel. 

There are two incorporated companies in the 
state,—the Mansfield and the Conuecticut Silk 
Manufacturing Companies. The former is loca- 
ted at Mansfield, and has a capital of $20,000 ;— 
the latter at Hartford, with a capital of $30,000. 
Both these companies have been beneficiaries of 
a bank. The business of the latter has hitherto 
been principally limited to the manufacture of 
‘Tusean straw for ladies’ bonnets ; but it bas late- 
lv commenced the manufacture of sewing silk in 
large quantities and of a good quality. There is 
also a small silk factory at Lisbon, which has been 
in operation several years, and is said to be doing 
a good business. 

Individuals, also, in all parts of the state, are 
engaging in the culture; several of whom are 








and is under the superintendence of Samuel Whit- 
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planting large tracts with the mulberry, The 
Messrs Cheney at Manchester, have been engaged 
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the past season in cultivating the morus multirau- 
lis, and have been very successful. ‘They intend 
stocking a large plantation of this variety of the 
mulberry, and prosecuting the growth of silk, and 
jts manufacture into se ving silk and fabrics on an 
extensive scale. Messrs Brown and Lee, of East 
Granby, have also extensive grounds devoted to 
the cultivation of the tree. They sowed, the last 
season, 120 pounds of Italian mulberry seed, and 
have several millions of seedlings. They are al- 
so extensively engaged in the cultivation of the 
morus multicaulis, Their ultimate object is to 
unite the manufacture with the growth of silk.— 
There are, also, extensive nurseries at Hartford, 
Suffield, Farmington, Litehfield, New London, 
Stonington, Durham, New Haven, and many oth- 
er towns. Mr Ephraim Cheesbrough, of New 
London, has invented a simple plan for making 
cocoons, Which promises to be an improvement 
on the old method. 
Roxbury, has invented a machine for the manu- 
facture of organzine, tram and sewing silk, which 
is said to be an important improvement in silk 
machinery, ‘The machine of Mr Adam Brooks, 
of South Scituate, which has been some time in 
use, proves to be a valuable invention. 


Middle States. 

The subject of encouraging the culture of silk 
has been under consideration in New York for 
some time, and it is expected it will be given at 
the presentsession. Several silk companies have 
been incorporated ; among which are, the ‘Troy, 
the Poughkeepsie, the New York and the Albany 
Silk Growers Companies. ‘These companies have 
large capitals ; but of their present corrdition I 
rm not advised. ‘Though the business is’ éngag- 
ing the attention of gentlemen in_most of the 
counties, yet my information is limited principal- 
ly to those of Steuben, Broome, Lewis, Orleans, 
Monroe, Onondaga and Suffolk. From these 
counties communications have been received. In 
the county of Steuben, there are about 20,000 
lialian mulberry trees of five years growth and 
under, and 1200 Chinese, one and two years old. 
About twenty persons have commenced the busi- 
ness ; one acre is devoted, and ten more in pre- 
paration, 

Iu Broome county, little has as yet been done; 
but my correspondent says: ‘I have no doubt 
that in three years, there will be 100,000 morus 
multicaulis trees in thiscounty.” In Lewis coun- 
ty there are a few trees of both kinds, and one 
gentleman has 8 or 9000 cuttings of the Chinese, 
ready for setting the coming spring. He says: 
* people are beginning to awake to the business, 
and believe it will flourish bere.’ In Orleans 
ccunty, there are about 600 of the Chinese, and 
50,000 of the Italian, now growing. Seven pounds 
of sewing silk have been made, and seven or eight 
persons engaged in th: business on a small scale. 
It is supposed $200,C00 will be invested in the 
busiuess in five years. In Monroe county, there 
ure large nurseries at Rochester, Greece, and sev- 
eral other places. In the town of Sweden, there 
are 4,125 Chinese mulberry trees of five years old 
and under, and about 100,000 Italian ; five acres 
of Jand are already planted, and fifteen more in a 
state of preparation. In Onondaga county, there 
are many of the Italian. On Shelter Island, there 
are 6000 Chinese, and 100,000 Italian, and seven 
acres of land are in preparation, In Southamp- 
ton, on Long Island, there are 50,000 Italian, and 
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a few Chinese ; two acres of land are stocked, and 
five preparing. A beginning has a!so been made 
in Montgomery county, and some beautiful sew- 
ing silk made, 

The foregoing is a very imperfect view of the 
present state of the business in the great state of 
New York. In all parts of the state, individuals 
are engaging with spirit, and there is no doubt 
New York will become a great silk- growing dis- 
trict, 


In New Jersey, several companies have been | 


incorporated ; amoug which are the New Jersey 
silk Manufacturing Company, with a capital not 
exceeding $30,000, and the Monmouth silk Com- 
pany, Several other companies are formed er 
projected, and enterprising individuals in many 
parts of the state are cultivating the mulberry, and 
in some towns, small quantities of silk have been 
made. ‘The soil and climate have been found well 
adapted to the business, 

A number of companies have been formed in 
Pennsylvania, under a general law of the state for 
the encouragement of the culture of silk. ‘The 
Beaver silk company, at Beaver Falls, in western 
Pennsylvania, is about commencing operations 
under very favorable circumstances, ‘lLhere 
also a company in Chester county, and another 
recently formed in Philadelphia, At Economy, 
the Harmony society have commenced the growth 
and manufacture of silk, They have about 10,- 
000 Italian trees, and 453 Chinese, of various ages. 
They have manufactured sewing silk, vestings, 
eravats, &c., which are beautiful. Hundreds of 
farmers, mechanics and professional men are also 
engaging in the business, 

In Delaware and Maryland the subject is at- 
tracting much attention. Several companies have 
been formed, and individuals are commencing 
plantations. 
in Queen Anne county, with a capital of $50,000 
for the purpose of growing silk. The Talbot co. 
silk Company has also been incorporated, 


Is 


Southern States. 

In the southern, as well as in the northern and 
middle stetes, much interest is felt in the subject, 
and much is doing to introduce it to the attention 
of planters. In Virginia, they are proposing to 
devote their worn-out tobacco land to the culture 
of silk, in the hope of checking the tide of emi- 
gration, which is setting west, and threatening to 
depopulate the country. ‘There are several silk 
companies, and many patriotic individuals are 
making experiments.- The Virginia silk Compa- 
ny has been incorporated with a capital of $10,- 
000—a very liberal charter. The Potomac silk 
and Agricultural Company, with a capital of 
$5000, and liberty to extend it to $50,000, has al- 
so been incorporated. The company have pur- 
chased four hundred acres of Jand, and plauted 
about two thousand Chinese mulberry trees. Mr 
J. B. Gray, near Fredericksburg, has also a large 
number of Chinese trees in a very flourishing con- 
dition. 

The accounts I have received from North Car- 
olina, are of the most cheering character: they 
represent the soil and climate to be remarkably 
favorable to the growth of the tree and the rear- 
ing of the worm, and the planters are disposed to 
give the subject a fair trial. The same is sub- 
stantially true as respects South Carolina and 
Georgia, Experiments have been made, the re- 
sults of which have satistied many of the planters, 


. | 
A company has been incorporated 


“that the young, aged and infirm portion of their 
}slaves can be profitably employed in the culture 
lof silk; and there is litthe doubt that in a short 
jtime many of them will make a silk as well as a 
| cotton erop, 

In Florida and Alabama, the tree grows luxu- 
riuntly, and produces an abundance of foliage.— 
| Experiments in rearing the worm, have also been 
jattended with favorable results ; and a portion of 
\the inhabitants are convinced that silk will be the 
most profitable crop they can make. At Pensa- 
‘cola end Mobile are large numbers of mulberry 
‘trees; and arrangements are making by several 
gentlemen to commence the business. At the 
‘latter place, Chester Root, Esq. is preparing for a 
‘large plantation. The black mulberry is indige- 
nous, and its foliage has been found to make as 
good silk as that of the Italian or Chinese. It is 
also supposed that the sterile lands of West Flori- 
) da will become valuable on account of their adap- 
i tation to the production of silk. 


Western Slates.° 

The soil and climate of the Western states has 
also been found to be peculiarly adapted tothe silk 
‘culture ; and many farmers and others are turn- 
| ing their attention to it. In Ohio, there are a 
jnumber of companies incorporated, with large 
capitals, and under the direction of skilful mana- 
gers. The Ohio silk Company, at Columbus, has 
a large plantation on the rich bottoms of the Sci- 
oto, which is fast stocking with both kinds of the 
mulberry : thirty thousand Italian, fuur years old, 
and a large number of the Chinese, have been set, 
The company propose to extend their plantation 
of Italian, to at least one hundred acres, with one 
thousand trees to the acre, and an equal number 
of acres with the Chinese. It is also their inten- 
tion to add about fifty acres in hedges of both 
kinds, 

A company has also been formed at Mount 
Pleasant, in Jefferson county, with a capital of 
$50,000. The Massillon Manufacturing Company 
have had their capital extended to $600,000, and 
are determined to engage largely in the culture of 
silk. Several other companies have been formed, 
and many more have petitions before the Legis- 
lature for acts of incorporation, In the vicinity 
of Canton, in Stark county, seventy families are 
i said to be engaged in making-ilk ; and in Knox, 
| Cuyahoga, Jefferson, Belmont, Washington, Brown, 
Hamilton, Montgomery, Highland, and several 
other counties, many individnals are beginning, 
Several petitions are now befure the Legislature, 
praying for public encouragement ; and it is ex- 
pected something liberal will be done. 

In Kentucky, a company has been incorporated 
under the name of the “ Campbell county silk 
culture and Manufacturing Company,” and has 
selected a favorable locatiun opposite Cincinnati. 
The subject is new in this state, but it is attracting 
attention, as is apparent from the following ex- 
tract of a letter from a gentleman near Lexington: 
“ The first talk of silk-raising in this country, was 
about a year and a half since, when a friend sent 
'me the first copy of the Silk Culturist. So great 
|has been the increase of public semtiment, that 
| there appear but 1ew of the rich farmers but who 

are talking of it as a source of employment for 
their weak force. There are a great many Italian 
| mulberries of one year’s growth. I[ have near 
|one hundred thousand iv a nursery of five acres ; 
aud there isthe produce of four pounds and a 
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half of seed more, raised by five of my immediate 
neighbors ; all of which will be planted ou. in the 
spring in hedge rows. I calculate there will be 
over one hundred acres planted. The six that 
are now making experiments are all rich, and can 
bring into the field one hundred and fifty hands 
of their own, anil as much land as is necessary : 
and our whole energy will be turned to it.” 


In Indiana, large quantities of seed have been 
sown, and a spirit of inquiry has been awakened, 
particularly among the Quakers at Richmond. A 
gentleman of that place says: “'There has noth- 
ing but the Italian been grown as yet, of which 
there is, to my knowledge, only about thirty thon- 
sand trees, which ate all seedlings. There will 
be some of the real Chinese, and also some of the 
multicaulis cultivated, thoush to a limited extent. 
The business cannot flouri-h with us till our trees 
have grown, though our woods abound with the | 
black mulberry.” There isa large nursery of 
bois kiads at Madison, and the siate will gradual- 
ly be furnished with trees. 

In Iilinois, Michigan, Missouri, and Tennessee, 
small beginnings have been made, and the con- 
geniality of the soil and climate cannot, ultimate- 
ly, fail of making them great silk-growing states. 

In looking at the vast amount of silk annually 
imported and consumed in this country, and the 
facilities it furnishes for its production, the con- 
viction irresistibly forces itself upon the mind, 
that our national interest, independence and res- 
pectability, loudly call for such legislative aid and 
encouragement! as stimulate to activity and perse- 
verance, the efforts which are making to intro 
duce its culture as a common branch of rural 
economy. Hitherto, the work has been carried 
forward by individual exertions ; and this is un- 
questionably the true method, so far as individual 


| they who win tot! laugh.” 





interest iv concerned, Butthe nation has a great 
interest involved in it; and it is its duty to foster | 
it in such a manneras will afford it protection and 
encouragement. The public and individuals hav- 
ing a common interest in the object, may, by an | 
energetic co-operation in effort, secure its benefits 
to both, 











The efforts which have been made by individ- 
uals, and the success which has thus far attended | 
them, seem to point out the course which should | 
be a‘opted by Congress, Enough hasbeen done | 
already to enlighten the public, so far as its prac- 
ticability and profit are concerned ; aud nothing 
more is wanting to induce chousands of the enter- 
prisingand industrious to engage in it, but a thor- 
oug': knowledge of its details. Could a general 
diffusion of practical knowledge on the subject of 
cultivating the tree and rearing the worm, be ef- 
fected, | have no doubt the United States would 
finally become one of the greatest silk-growing 
countries in the world, It is for the committee 
to recommend the measures which ought to be 
taken by Congress, to promote this great object; 
and in their hands J leave it, with one suggestion : 
ifa small and cheap manual on the subject ceuld 
be extonsively circulated at the public expense, | 
have no doubt it would be well received, and, at 
the same time, be the best method to accomplish 
the great object in view, 

] am sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


ANDREW T. JUDSON. 
Hon. J. Q. Apams, 





Chuirman Committce on Manufactures. 


LIME ON POTATOES, 

We co not recollect to have seen any account of 
Lime used in the cultivation of potatoes in the 
mode which we are informed by an acquaintance 
has come within his observation and experience 
and with the most happy results. We hope many 
of our agricultural friends will test the utility of 
Lime in this mode the present season, and com- 
municate to us the result for publication. Our 
friend says : 

“f learned on inquiry of a quiet, experiment- 
ing and scientific man, that he raised Potatoes of 
the best quality by simply dropping into the hole 
with the potatoes when he planted them, about 
halfa pint of slacked Lime, and never knew the 
crop to be bad in quality or small in quantity. I 
tried Lime after his fashion, and had not a few 
horse-laughs from old fashioned potato planters 
for so doing. Well, let them laugh that lose, 
I did win: for where 
for many years before | had raised Potatoes ofthe 
very worst quality, in the old way of manuring,— 
with the lime dressing, alone, [ raised Potatoes of 
the very best kind. My Chenangoes were uni- 
formly dry, sweet, and abundant. The results 
were the same the two past seasons, Hoth ona light 
sandy loam and on a stiff c'!ayey ground.” 

Lime, put into the hill manured with Rock 
Weed, will, it is believed, counteract the bad ef- 
fects resulting from this kind of manure.—Try it, 
farmers—believe me, this “ experiment’? will not 
rob your pockets,—try it.—One good potato is 
worth two bad ones, for man or beast.— Portland 
Farmer. 

In the last number of the Farmer we gave a 
brief article on the use of * Lime on Potatoes.’ 
We have obtained fiom the friend who gave us 
the information contained in that article some fur- 
ther information, which we lay before our read- 
ers, with the wish that many will test the utility 
of Lime inthe mode there spoken of. He now 
says,— 

** Besides using Lime with Potatoes, I have 
used it with various garden vegetables, such as 
onions, beets, carrots, peas, beans, squashes, &c. 
with which, I] am satisfied, they yield abundantly. 
In my hills for squashes I put dirt collected under 
my sink-spout, they grew (the year before last) 


remarkable well, aul I gathered many, some of 


which weighed upwards of thirty pounds, and 
were of a delicious flavor, 

“ About three years since, I rode in the stage 
from Portland to Fryeburg, in company with an 
intelligent young farmer belonging to the latter 
place in the month of June. He had an eye for 
everything that we passed in the line of his pro- 
fession,and was free in his remarks, In the 
course of conversation, ] observed that Lime was 
considerably used and) with great advantage in 
some parts of our country on tlled land, and ask- 
ed him if he had ever used it. He answered that 
he had only once, the year before, used it; that 
he had taken up his barn floor and had collected 
a considerable quantity of manure, which had in 
it many red worms ; that he mixed lime with the 
manure, thinking to destroy the worms; the corn 
dressed with this mixture was far superior to any 
other on his farm, strikingly so ; and that he should 
give it further trial, confident that he should be 
rewarded for doing it. 

“J have known some farmers use it as a top 
dressing for their grass land, but without any vis- 


| ible advantage. My old friend (alluded to in your 
last) says, so far as his experience has taught, you 
might as well strew lime over Casco Bay, as strew 
}it eon your ground asa top dressing, It must be 
buried in the soil, to be of any advantage to it,— 


Ib. 





Farmine.—The storms by which the commer- 
{cial world is convulsed, are calculated to recon- 
| cile thousands to their farms, who had grown im- 
| patient at the contrast pr-sented between their 
‘certain means of comfortable independence, and 
the apparent riches suddenly resulting from lucky 
speculations, 
possessing more fully ail the eartiily means of so- 
cial happiness and solid prosperity, than the Ag- 
riculturists of this republic ; andthe «gifts of God 
are lavished vainly’ indeed upon the farmer who 
barters the blessings within his reach for imagi- 
nary happiness with the possession of wealth ae- 
juired thonsand gambling speculations, 
whose pernicious influence have temporarily par- 
alyzed the business of the country.— Mechanic & 
Farmer. 


Sun never shone on a class of men 
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Morocco Learner.— The following is the 
method of preparing the morocco leather at Mog- 
adore. Wash the skin in fresh water, take away 
all the fleshy particles, mix together two pounds 
'of alum, two pints of buttermilk, two or three 
handfuls of barley meal, and sy read the mixture 
ou the inside of the skin ; fold it and press it well, 
and then leave it for twodays, On the third day 
wash it in sea water, and hang it up; then spread 
upon it two pounds of roche alum, powdered, and 
leave it for two or three days; then dry it in the 
sun; sprinkle one or two pitts of fresh water on 
it, fold it, and let it imbibe the water for 2 hours, 
then spread it on a table and rub it with pumice 
or rough stone, to make it soft and pliant,—Eng- 
lish paper. 





Daxpevion Beer.—Some economical house- 
wife at Concord, Ms., according to the Yeoman, 
and the editor bas been permitted to drink there- 
of and vouches for its excellence, hus discovered 
that a pleasant table beer may be made of the wa- 
ter in which dandelions have been boiled, by ad- 
ding to each gallon a tea-cup full of yeast, and a 
pint of molasses, As dandelions are abundant 
hnd cheap, and their medicinal qualities well 
known, the experiment may be worth trying.— 
Boston T'rans. 


Beet Sucar Company.—The last intelligence 
from Mr Jsnard, the company’s agent, now in 
France, left him unwell, He 1s not expected to 
return till about the first of July, which is so late 
a period that he will not be able to superintend 
the necessary preparations to manufacture sugar 
in season fur operation this year. It is to be re- 
gretted, but circumstances beyond the control of 
the company, compel then to delay.—NVorthamp. 
Gazelle, 








Fever ann Acur.—A strong decoction of white 
ash bark, drank plentifully, on the first symptoms 
of fever and ague, will generally have the cffeet 
of arresting the disease. We have for two sea- 
sons tried it with decided success, and have wit- 
nesse! its beneficial effects on others. The rem- 
edy may not be infallible, but it is worth trying.— 
Jamaica Farmer. 
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(For toe New England Parmer.) 


Me Fessenven:—I send you by the bearer, 


the shell of a Chrysalis, and the fly that hatched | sma 


therefrom, that came out of my cow’s back. 


1| ve projects into this opening, and the insect i 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


—— 


‘Lhe egg seems to be hatched before the wound 
is closed, and the larve or maggot occupies a 
ll cyst or cell beneath it. ‘The tail of the lar- 


s 


put it into a decanter with some dry sand in Apri!, thus supplied with air, the principal air-vessels 
and it came out on the 20th ult. Prehaps you can | being placed posteriorly ; while with the mouth, 


hand it to some naturalist, who would like to ex. ‘deep at the bottom of the abscess, it receives the 
I think I saw several of these flies in| pus, or other matter that is secreted there, 


amine it. 


| . . 
the street a few days since: they flew about two | fluid, resembling pus, can always be squeezed 


feet from the ground. 


for the sake of seeing their activity. 

I saw one chasing my cows about a year since, 
—they seemed to be in an agony of fear from the 
insect. C. EL N. 

South Berwick. 

We are much obliged to our correspondent, for 
the above communication and specimen, and shail 
always be happy to receive like favors from our 
subseribers. > 

The fly is the @strus Bovis, and is satisfactorily 
described as follows, in the new treatise on Cat- 


tle, by W. Youatt, page 574, under the caption of 


WARBLES. 

“ Towards the latter part of summer, and the 
beginning of sutumn, and especially in fine and 
warm weather, cattle are frequently annoyed by 
a fly of the Diptera order, and the Cfstrus genus, 
that seems to sting them with great severity. The 
animal attacked, runs bellowing from his compan- 
ions, with his head and neck stretched out, and 
his tail extending straight from his body, and he 
seeks for refuge, if possible, in some pool or 
stream of water, (The fly seems to fear, or to 
have an aversion to the water, and the eattle are 
there exempt from its atiack.) 

The whole herd, having previously been ex- 
posed to the same annoyance, are frightened, and 
scamper about in every direction, or, one and all, 
rush into the siream. 

The formidable enemy that causes this alarm, 
and seems to inflict so much torture, is the (és. 
trus Bovis, the Breeze or Gad-fly, which at this 
time is seeking a habitation for its future young, 
and selects the hides of cattle for this purpose, It 
is said to choose the younger beasts, and those 
that are in high condition, 

Naturalists and agriculturists are indebted to 


Mr Bracy Clark, for a very accurate account of 


this fly. ; 

The estrus bovis, is the largest and most beau- 
tiful of this genus, [ts head is white and covered 
with soft down—its thorax yellow anteriorly, with 
four black longitudinal lines—the centre of the 
thorax is black, and the posterior part of an asher 
color, with a white black band in the centre, and 
covered posteriorly with yellow hair, It dors not 
leave its chrysalis state until Jate in the summer, 
and is then eagerly employed in providing a hab- 
itation for its future progeny. It selects the back 
of the ox, at no great distance from the spine on 
either side, and alighting there, it speedily pierces 
the integument, deposits an egg in the cellular 
substance beneath it, and probably a small quan- 
tity of some acid, which speedily produces a tittle 
tumor on the part, and accounts for the apparent 
suffering of the animal.* 





* The weapon by means of which the perfora- 
tion is effected, is a very singular one. In seems 
to be formed of three different pieces, enclosed 
the one within another, like the divisions of a tel- 








Had I been at leisure, 1) from the tumor, and increasing in quantity as the 
should have driven some cattle within their reach, | auimal approaches his change of form. 


In its 
early stage of existence, the larve is white, like 
that of most other flies; but as it approaches ma- 
turity, it becomes darker, and at length almost 
black. 
the larvie, and are recognized by the naine of | 
warbles. 

‘The abscess having been once formed, appears 
to be of little or no inconvenience to the beast on 
whose back it is fuund, It certainly does not in- 
terfere with dq 
gaids the existence of these warbles even as a 


ae nliete . 
wad of Malt! n n 


These little tumors form the residence of | 


the butcher re. | 
ling agent in the vegetavle Kingaom, we believe, 





solution is sprinkled upon the earth designed for 
experiments, in the ordinary manner of watering ; 
the seeds are then sown, or the plants set, and af- 
terwards the sprinkling three or four times repeat- 
ed, at proper intervals. 

M. Dubuc sowed some Indian corn in a light 


) soil sprinkled six or eight days before, with the 
A | 
4 


solution of chloride of lime. At a distance of six 
feet, in the same soil moistened with common wa- 
ter only, and with the same aspect, seed of the 
same kind were sown, The first, sprinkled from 
time to time with the above preparation, attained 
to double the size of the second. Other vegeta- 
bles, plants and trees were subjected to like ex- 
periments, Onions, potatoes and poppies, grew 
to double their ordinary volume; the sunflower 
was increased to a prodigious size; and the ac- 
tion of the chloride was found very sensibly to 
hasten and favor the development of ornamental 
and fruit trees of various descriptions, 

The applicatioa of chloride of lime as an excit- 





proof of a disposition to thrive. The injury to the | has been but occasionally attempted in this coun- 


skin, however, is another affair, and the tanner 
would probably tell a different story. 

The larvie, if undisturbed, continues in his cyst 
until the month of Jane or July, in the following 
year, and then forces itself through the aperture 
already des¢ribed, and the accomplishment of 
which occupies two days, 
eséapes, but it soon hardens; and if it is fortunate 
enough to eseape the birds which are on the look- 
out for it, or if it docs not fall into the water, | 
which the cattle seem now instinctively to seek, 
us it were to destroy as many of their enemies as 
possible, it conceals itself in the nearest hiding 
place it can find, where it remains motionless un- 
til it changes to a chrysalis, which is speedily ef- 
fected ; it continues in its new form about six 
weeks, and then bursts from its shell a perfect 
fly. 

Some farmers are very care'ess about the exis- 
tence of these warbles ; others very properly en- 


deavor to destroy the grub that inhabits | 


This is effected in various ways—a litile corrosive 
liquor is poured into the hole, or a red-hot needle 
introduced, or the larve is crushed or forced out 
by pressure with the finger and thumb, Although 
the existence of the warble is a kind of proof of 
the health and condition of the animal, yet there 
is no reason why the best beasts should be tor- 
mented by the gad-fly, or the strongest and best 
hides be perforated, and, in a manner, spoiled in 
the’s best parts. Although when the larve es- 
capes or is expelled, the tumor soon subsides, the 
holes made are scarcely filled up during the sea- 
son; and even a twelve month afterwards,a weak- 
ness of the hide, and a disposition to crack, will 
show where the bot has been. 





It is soft when it first | 


wy ; so that we are unable to judge with certain- 
ity, of all its probable iesults, especially in regard 
| to its ultimate effects on the vigor and duration of 
| plants, There can be little doubt, however, tnat 
‘very important benefits may be derived from a 
' general use of this substance, We yesterday ex- 
amined two grape vines growing in frout of the 
residence of Hon. Mr Folger in Pleasant street, on 
one of which Mr F. has tried the process in ques- 
tion. The vines were both of the specics called 
isabella, having the same exposure, und situated 
only eight or ten feet apart. That which had 
been left to “ unassisted nature,” was just bursting 
into leaf; the other, subjected last season to the 
action of chloride in the manner above described, 
was not only in full leaf, but the fruit was plainly 
developed, and new wood tormed to the extent of 
several inches, in namerous shoots. Moreover 
the whole vine exhibited indications of health and 
cleanliness manifestly superior to those of its 
neighbor. We trust that an experiment so sim- 
ple, and so easily tested, will be pursued more ex- 
tensively ; and would particularly recommend its 
thorough trial in the gardens of our island. 
—.Vantucket Ing. 











Virtves oF Lime.—The usual application in 
India to a fresh wound, is that of slacked lime.— 
A late traveller in that country, who sojourned 
some tine among the natives of the interior, 
says:— 

“ A Mussulman, who was in our employ, was 
breaking wood, the head of the hatchet came off, 
and the sharp edge fell with considerable force 
on the poor creature’s foot ; he bled profusely and 
fainted; lime was unsparingly applied to the 
wound, the foot carefully wrapped up, and the 





Lime as a Manure.—lIn 1820, and during the 
three subsequent years, M. Dubuc, a French chem- 
ist, made # series of experiments for the purpose 
of ascertaining the effect of muriate of lime, ap- 
plied as a manure to various descriptions of plants 
—a brief account of which was published in 1824, 
in the Boston Journal of Philosophy and the Arts: 
He prepared his “vegetable stimulant” as he calls 
it, in the proportion of about one pound of “chlor. 
ide of calcium” to seven gallons of water. The 





escope, and from the farthest and smallest, the 
true auger, or perfcrator, proceeds, 





man conveyed to his hut on a charpoy (bedstead) 


, where he was kept quiet without disturbing the 


wound ; at the end of a fortnight he wa'ked about, 
and in another week returned to his labor. Lime 
is an article of great service in the domestic ecen- 
omy of the natives. I have experienced the good 
effects of this simple remedy for burns or scalds: 


, equal proportions of lime, water, and any kind of 


vil, nade into thin paste, and immediately applied 
and repeatedly moistened, will speedily remove 
the effects of a burn, and if applied later, even 
when a blister has risen, the remedy never fuils ; 
Il cannot say how it might act on a wound, the 
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consequence of a neglected burn.” — Franklin Mer- | severe, when they are unable to partake of food ;| growing rapidly, tender and pure, free entirely 
cury. as an evidence of their ability, let Fahrenheit’s from worms. Our informant once raised radish- 
~ .- ) 





|thermometer stand at zero, and rap on the hive es in a bed of entire sand, taken from the bottom 
Mixipew on Grapes.—A gentleman of this vil- | and they will answer you. Bees cannot live in ,of a building cellar, of the very best kind the first 
lage, who takes much interest in these things, in-| winter without air—and though the woodchuck year; but the second year, in the same sand, but 
forms us that he has discovered a sure remedy for | and the ant may lie dormant, ad resuscitate, yet | few grew free from worms.—Cult. 
mildew upon grapes. The mildew has been the | were you to stop upthe mouth of the woodchuck’s | 
great bane to” the success of growing the more | burrow, or the apertures of the ant’s bed in au-) To Promore roe Growrr or Trees.—Some 
tender but delicious kinds of grapes in this quar-|tumn, you would destroy them—so with bees.— | separate the dry bark of fruit and forest trees, to 
ter, and even the much praised Isabella suffers | | have been induced to be thus particular in order | promote their growth and prevent the bark bind- 
EES ar less by it. ‘The gentleman anere men- to satisfy some of my friends who felt an interest ing too much. This disfigures the tree, making 
ond, ange. oat be hent. pone Clanewssen thes bis jin thisexperiment. IT highly approve of the mode seams in the trunk, and makes it grow in angles, 
frapes began to mildew badly, that he had for- of putting bees into large boxes or rooms; I have |The best way is, when the sap is forced'up by 
merly tried sulphur and other remedies without | successfully tried the experiment, and find it more | the warmth of spring, to scrape off all the sealy 
success, and that he made the experiment of ap-| profitable, and accompanied with less trouble. . 





| particles of the dead bark, and wash the trees re- 


plying strong soap suds with a sy rt toa ce S.W. ANDREWS. | peatedly during the week with soap suds, &e.— 
bunches, and these came to maturity plump an Montague. May 20, 1837. | ‘Trees of considerable age will then have a youth- 





smooth, and fair, while all the rest upon the same ful appearance, be more thrifty; and in ease of 
ry @ , } > 4 or ‘ } : ’ 5 ase 
vine were so badly mildewed, as to be unfit for The Bee Morn is one of the most troublesome | fruit tree, the fruit will make more cider than that 
use. Should this simple remedy prove effectual, | objects bees have to encounter. We examined a} grown on scurvy moss grown trees, . 
our courage will again mer varrases in cultivating | hive the other day, and had all the operations of! Put cinders. bones or stones about the roots of 
this delicious tabie fiuit— Fredonia Censor. this insect explained and pointed out. Just at pear trees ; it will increuse theii growth oue third 
| twilight, in sammer evenings, little white millers | and save them from blight—Gen. Far, 
are seen fluttering about the hives. They lay | $e: 
Having for several years devoted some atten- | eggs just inside of the openings,and in the spring | j , 
: ay : Bre . | Season or Prenry.—lIt is expected that if the 
tion to Bees, and wishing to improve every op- | they hatch out and become the moth, resembling ietnag’ linarily ff ite dactae a | 
; s. ? . SME Be. ; ga ; . | Weather is ordinarily favorable during the succeed- 
portunity of learning the best mode of preserving | the maggots found in defective apples. Like silk | . wih ity ) eee E ' 
: . esautl . : . , : jing summer, that many articles of agricultural 
them, I have sought such information, as might; worms, they spin webs about the hive and close alt : ; leuifal th th 
a - HOT y ; | produce w ” uncommonly plentiful. In the 
lead to that result. ‘The severe cold of the three | up the little cells of the bees, and play the deuce | : a , yy Lotnalie feed 
. . 2 ; - irst place, very many young men, origina rom 
last winters, had almost frustrated my hopes of | with the comb, They ultimately destroy the bees | | MidB yy ” y 
onsal a i Gadi hiedeee, tet Legge . ii ar ae ithe country, who have been lately turned out of 
successfully preserving this valuable insect. It}as well as eat up the honey. After having ac- | : : 
vas fi saan that ‘tn ¢ f 1834. I had | at Phe yg Sea ae employment at the factories, will return to their 
was fortunate that in the autumn of 1834, | had! complished their purpose, they wind themselves : i dweili it ites of the tal 
; : ai re . | paternal dweilings, and become tillers of the soil. 
placed a portion of my bees beyond the reach of} up ina sort of Cocoon, and in the spring, the | + ‘ may Me : _ 
a ; = - Bad boa % ae Hence they will not only improve their health, 
frost, and the winter following, lost but few, while | chrysalis is changed, and they become transform- i hee the’ t fw t nisun Ginet* didtedl 
: Bis ; ; * Pigs hae A : : | hut cause the harvest to be greater tha su 
three-fourths of those in this region, which had|ed into the villianous mischievous little millers,). |. ae :' é ™ . 
; fae ee ‘ ‘ 2 | just in proportion te this amounc of additional la. 
been exposed to the inclemency of the season,| which buzz about ones evening light, and singe 1 u ‘ all roducts of the earth 
f - ; ; : R : agit | bor. ay, grain and all the products ie eu 
were killed. The winter of 1835-6, was less dis- | their foolish wings in the blaze of the candle.— | ak ay) B Deuihie ae An ed. Oa dha le 
mae) : : iwill be proportionably diminished, ’ . 
astrous to this insect, than the preceding, where | Well, now it has troubled people to know how to ae : - irl r ' 
; rere fed and proner! »nded | vid thomsecives of the Bee h. The ’ ,ond place, thousands of young girls, who, to the 
they were fed and properly attended to, as not! rid themselves of the Bee moth. 1e most sum- . . . . 
4 . nods ‘ a) coed sal great grief of their mothers, in many instances, 
more than half the honey was gathered in the sea- | mary, and no doubt the most successful way is to ' . 
c , : pene. ae , yy. | formerly left their homes to labor in a factory, be- 
son of 1835, than was taken the previous season, | kill them, but how to do it, is the question. The). 7 , ’. 
. : ‘paren a anal Vay expe E" ing lately turned out of employ, will now enjoy a 
I lost about five-eights of mine by not attending | best method, we are told, and in fact saw it dem- hol f holid » ie enttetae tn al 
. > a. ‘ : é‘ | whole year of holidays at home—assisting in dai- 
to them. The summer of 1836, produced less | onstrated, is every evening carefully to raise the | Roe . a 6 . 
; an f : ahh Pde air ry affairs, making butter and cheese, growing 
vegetation and less flowers than the previous sea. | loweredge of the hive, and the moth will be found é » heal od tecteniet eenuatietd 
: - age a eae i plump and healthy, and becomi oductive la- 
son, but the deficiency was more than supplied | crawling upon the bottom beard, Then it is that | | | AE ae g I ; 

4 : ¥ : : E ; {borers both for themselves and the community.— 
by the great number of honey-dews, and the bees | he should have his quietus given him with a “bare | M ft teat snaceled on Cee outherenea 
. : aa ; : ‘ Many of them will get married to the young m 
were better stocked ; and although the last winter | bodkin.” ‘This practised for a few weeks at the | ' ) k f - chav with eaabel es : 

: ; . |above spoken of, and they will conclude, after set- 
was more severe, the bees which were exposed | opening of the season, and the moth will be ef- ~~ P % we, ee 
ctesiithe elitiadanad dh igh ; |tling ona snug little farm, and the farmer's life 
have done much better. fectually extirpated from the hive. Just try it.—|. f th at iesemneiete mites . 
Some time last year, I read in a public journal, | .Vorthampton Cou | a ye Pee ee orion te 
F ares ‘ di : ‘est that can be found.—Methuen Falls Gaz. 
an article on the subject of preserving bees. It 
stated that bees could be preserved during the| Tar Rapisu.—This vegetable which holds so | 
winter without honey, by being buried in a dry | high a place atthe tables of a large portion of our | Remepy aGainst Anrs.—Accident has furnish- 
soil in the autumn. As I have faith in most people, it has been found difficult to raise in most | ed an excellent recipe for destroying ants. A 
of the articles which I read in: the newspapers, | of our gardens, free from worms, in the ordinary | merchant, whose ware houses were infested by 
which are avowedly published for the benefit of} mode of garden culture. We have very recently these destructive insects, remarked on a sudden 
mankind, (pills and other patent nostrums exeep-| been informed by a man who has often raised , that they had deserted one particular room ; and 
ted,) [ concluded to try the experiment, though || them in the utmost perfection, of his very simple observation having convinced him that the cir- 
had great reason to doubt its success, I accor-| but certainly effectual mode of culture, and now | Cun stance was caused by a barrel of fish oil, which 
dingly buried a late swarm in a sand knoll, with | lay it before our readers. It will not be consid- | liad been placed there, he tried the experiment of 
. . * . | ~4 > , 4 
about five or six pounds of honey in the hive,|ered of any importance by those economical gen- | placing some of the oil round the plants in his 
placing the lower part of the hive about three feet itlemen who will only be satisfied with what is | garden, when he found it produced the effect of 
below the surface, leaving no aperture for air.— | very early, ‘far fetched and dear bought, but to | driving the ants from the place in a few hours,— 
. . | ° . oa | 
On taking them out the latter part of April, I} the lover of the Radish, to whom it is equally | French paper. 
found the bees dead, and scattered in various di-| grateful early and late, to such, the information | = 
rections about the hive, (unlike those which die | may be of service, | Soap rour Seep Corn,.—Put your seed corn in 
| 
| 
| 





(From the Greenfield Mercury.) 














for the want of food) leaving from two to three| Prepare your ground as for any other garden | soap—let it remain a short time, and stir it until 
pounds of honey. Had an aperture been left for | vegetable ; sow your seed sparingly either in broad- | you are sure the soap has reached it all—then roll 
air, and a small quantity of honey added to their! cast or in drills, and cover the whole surface about | it in plaster, ashes, sand, or whatever you please, 
stock, they would in all probability bave survived, | two inches deep, with the dad sand dug from so us to make it convenient to drop, and the wire- 
I am satisfied, from experience, that bees will not} below the soil, or cover with pulverized clay and | worm will never injure the product or kernel. Do 
consume so much food placed in the dark as when | sand mixed together, both taken from below the | just try it, GREENE, 
exposed to the light, and the weather must be very | soil. Radishes he has never known to fail of | ~—Maine Farmer. 
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Sisw BT GRARD VABMBR, | count of the result, reel te as to its eeiene’ in a, | produced either by accident or design, have harassed 
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FAKMER’S WORK. 
texrroy Gruss or Cur Worms.—The cut worm, or | 


Pony is an ash colored worm, with a stripe almost black | 
on its back. When fully grown, it is about the s:ze of | 
a goose quill, and about an inch and a quarter in length. 
These worms are very aptto cut off young cabbages, | 
cauliflowers, beets, Indiancorn, &c. ‘They never, vol- | 
pee appear above the surface of the ground in the | 


In 


the night they make their excursions, cut off the stems 


day time, but may be found about an inch below it. 


of young plants, just at the surface of the ground, and 
again bury themselves. 

Dr Deane observed, “I once prevented their depre- | 
dations in my garden, by manuring the soil with sea | 
mud, newly taken froin the flats. 
ly escap 


The plants general- 
d, thongh every one was cut off in a spot of 
ground that lies contiguous. 
clude that salt is very offensive to them. 


From this success, | con- 
Lime and | 

ashes in some measure prevent their doing mischief ;— | 
but sea-water, salt or brine Would be more effectual an- 
tidotes. 
even in field culture, is to go round every morning and | 
open the earth atthe foot of the plant, and you will nev- | 


‘The most effectual and not a laborious remedy, | 


er fail to find the worm at the root within four inches. 


Kill him, and you will save not only the other plants | 
of your field, but probably many thousands in future 
years.”’ 

‘There is some danger in making use of salt, brine or 
sea water, of injuring the plants in attempting to de- 
stroy insects; and we should, therefore, generally pre- 
Mr 
Preston of Stockport, Pennsylvania, preserved his cab- | 
bage-plants from cut-worms by wrapping a hickory-leaf | 


fer decoctions af elder, walnut leaves, or tobacco. 


round the stein, between the roots and the leaves.—[N. 
KE. Farmer, vol. iii. p. 369.) The Hon Mr Fiske, late of 
Worcester, ea in speaking of the cut-worim observ- 


ed; 


i sith h out the spoiler and kill bim,is the very | 
best course ; 


but as his existence is not known, except 

by his ravages, | make a fortress for my plants with pa- | 

per, winding it conically above the root, and securing | 
it by a low embankment of earth.”’—[N. E, Farmer, vol. 
iv. p. 362,] 

We learn from newspapers and other sources of in 
-formation, that the insect has already commenced its | 
ravages on Indian corn. The Cheshire Republican of 
the Sth inst. asserts that ‘ Indian corn is being injured 
by the cut-worm, as we hear it said by many farmers 
in this vicinity,’’ and adds, “can there be some method 
devised to destroy this destructive insect?” From an 
article, which was originally published in the Tnenessee 
Farmer, we copy the following, which we think may 
be worth a fair trial at some future season, if too late for 
this. 

‘As soon as the corn is covered with earth, let a hand 
follow, laving a bag hanging at his side, containing ash- 
es and plaster mixed, one third of the latter, or ashes 
alone, either leached or unleached—the latter would 
probably be preferable—and let him drop a handful on 
each hill of corn. We would recommend, where it can 
be obtained, the partial substitution of lime for ashes,in 
which case, to preserve the hands of the dropper from 
injury, it will be necessary for him to use a cup, shell 
or gourd, with which to take up the lime.—Each bag 
should be large enough to contain as much of the sub- 
stance uxed, as the droppercan conveniently carry. We 
request our readers in this vicinity, to give the forego- 


| that time and the commencement of cold evenings in 





ing a fair trial, and to furnish us with an accurate uc- 


, the ravages of the cut-worm, and increasing the crop. | 


| 
Tn our use of ashes and plaster, they were dropped on | 
| the seed corn and covered with it. 


The effect on the 
crop was decidedly and greatly beneficial. For pre- 
venting the ravages of the cut worm, there is good rea- | 
| son to believe that it would be best to deposit the ashes 
on the hill after the corn is covered, and this mode will | 
be found ays if not quite, as beneficial in increasing 
the crop.’ 





austic | 


| 


Though the above mentioned, or some other c 
application, such as pure quicklime, unleached ashes, | 
soot, &c., would, probably, prove most useful if applied | 
| to the surface of the ground immediately over the seed, 
before the plant has appeared, sti]] it may be used to | 
advantage, both to guard against the worm, and as ma- | 
nure after the young corn has grown toa size proper 


for weeding. Unleached ashes and the other substan- | 


| ces mentioned above, used as top dressings in the ear- 


lier stages of the growth of Indiau corn, will alwave 
prove very serviceable whether the crop is or not threat: | | 
ened gr injured by the cut worm. | 


| 


Ixpications of Bots 1x Horses.—To the Editor of | 
the New England Farmer : Sir,—Will you, or some of | 





(For the New England Farmer.) 


your correspondents inform me what will kill lice on | 
You wil? much oblige me by so doing. I) 

. : : } 
have tried tobacco, poke, soap, and the like, without | 


A Patron. 


a horse. 


success, 


By the Editor — What our correspondent calls lice on | 
a horse, we presume, are bots in one of the stages of | 
They are the product of the Bot fly, | 
(Oestrus Equi) which are commonly called nis or eggs | 


| of lice. 


their existence. 
| 
The parent of this pernicious insect generally | 
| deposits its eggs towards the end of June, or between 


September. 


Dr R. Green, of Mansfield, Mass., in an able essay, 
entitled “ Natural History il the Bot fly,’ published in 
the’ N. FE. Farmer, vol. iv. p. 345, 346, gives the follow- 
ing, as “Preventive Means” race Bots in Horses. 

“ Scrape off the eggs when deposited, every ten days. 
A much longer interval will answer the purpose, even 
once in twenty days; but there is a preater certainty of 
destroying the whole in shorter intervals, as some may 
This 
practice must be continued through the season of their 
appearance, July, August and September, and may be 
performed with a sharp knife. The eggs should not be 
scrapec-off where the horse can feed, as in that case, 
the young larve may be taken in with the grass. 


be overlooked at one time, and not at another. 





Caramitous Events.—Fires, many kindled by incen- 
It 
seems as if the social compact, now-a-days, afforded but 
little protection to those who rely on the laws of the 
land for personal security and the right of property. — 
Every night for a considerable time past, has been sig- 


diaries have become of late, alarmingly frequent 


nalized by fires in Boston and towns in its vicinity. — 
These, there seems abundant evidence to prove, have 
been the works of incendiaries, who appear determined 
to burn the dwellings and hazard the lives of all our 
peaceably disposed citizens, whose domicils are not in- 
combustible ; whose houses are not only castles, but oc- 
cupied by garrisons, able and always on the alert to de- 
fend themselves against savages, more crnel and atro- 
cious than high-way robbers or hostile Indians. We 
lave not room to record notices of the fires, which, 





}and ru.ned so many sufferers, who have done nothing 
tu injure or offend their worse than diabolical persecu- 


| tors. 


Riot.—A serious riot took place on Sunday afternoon 
in Broad street and its neighborhood, between a num- 


ber of Irishmen, and some persons belonging to the Fire 


| Department. ‘The fighting lasted one or two hours, and 
many persons were seriously injured. It is supposed 
that no less than 10 or 12,000 were assembled at one 
time in, Broad street and the passages adjacent. For 


further particulars, we must refer to the city papers. 





Giant Asparacus.— Mr Samuel Pond of Cambridge- 
port, has presented us witha fine sample of his new 
| sort of Asparagus, well named, as above, on account of 
| its gig: ntic size. Ths proved not only larger, but more 
tender and better flavored than any other sort we ever 


| taste od. Lome cf the shocts were about an 


inch in di- 
ameter, and sweet and tender as marrowfat peas. We 
onderstand that Mr Pond has some of the kind, both 
seeds and roots for sale at his residence in Cambridge- 


port, 





Preventinc MiLk From BEcomMING Sour.— We men- 


| tion the following fact more fur the purpose of calling 


the attention of our readers to the subject and inducing 
them to try experiments, than with a belief that the sin- 
gle experiment related will be of any great importance. 
Dr Hare, of Philadelphia, in giving an account in Silli- 
man’s Journal, of his experiments upon the essential 
| oils, seems to think that the more acrid ones will resist 
putrefaction better than the mild ones. Among other 
| experiments he states that he found “ the essential oil 
of cloves and cinnamon possessed an antiseptic power 
quite equal to that of Kreosote.” 

“ On the 2d of July, he added two drops of oil of cin- 
namon to an ounce measure of fresh milk, it remained 
liquid on the 11th, and though it finally coagulated, it 
confinued free from bad taste or smell, till September, 
although other portions of the same milk had becone 
putrid.’’ Now it may be possib!e, two drops to the ounce 
of milk, may render it a little too spicy for common pur- 
poses ; but this fact may lead to the discovery of some 
substance that may be added, and while it does not in- 
jure the taste or qualities of the milk, preserves it a long 
time from becoming sour or from putrefying. Such a 
thing would be a great convenience to many families, 
especially those who are in the habit of purchasing their 
milk, and do not wish it to become sour immediately — 
Me. Farmer. 


On THE usE oF Gypsum.—The greatest improvement 
however, that I have experienced, is the use of plaster 
and clover. In the spring of each year, I sow about 7 
Ibs. of clover seed to an acre, on my winter grain. The 
spring following, | sow two or three bushels of ground 
plaster to an acre of that ground. ‘This has seldom or 
never failed of yielding not only a good crop of grass 
for the scythe, but 1 am fully persuaded that it enriches 
the ground for the following crop of grain ; so that | now 
raise grass, and even wheat, from ground which would 
bear nothing more than pasture and rye previous to the 
use of plaster.—Gen. Far. 





aA yearling bull-calf at Fredonia, weighs eight 
hundred and fifty pounds. It would bother an Irish bull 
to beat that. 
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Bitts nor rectivepD at THe Surrork Banx.— 
Massachusetts.— Adams at North Adams, Nahant, Chel- 
sea. 

Maine.—City, at Portland, Old Town. 

Vermont.—St Albans at St. Albans; Essex at @uild- 
hall ; Manches er, at Manchester. 

Connecticut.— Bridgeport, at Bridgeport ; Fairfield co., 
at Norfolk and Danbury ; Stamford. 

Rhode Island—Lime Rock, Warren, New England, 
Pacific, Kent, R. I. Central. 

None in Providence are received, except the Mer- 
chants, National, Trader's and Arcade Bank. 

Taunton Bank, 1's‘ 2's and 3's of the New England 
Bank Note Company's general plate, with the check 
plate on the back, are not received. 





To keep orr Bucs.—Parkhurst says, that “ melon- 
secds soaked twentyfour hours in a decoction of tobac- 
co and water, will be effectually protected against the 
bugs.” Tit will do this, it will do the same on pump- 
kins, squashes and cucumbers. But the best method 
we have ever seen tried, next to the daily application 
of a squeeze with the thumb and finger, is to place a 
portable coop containing a hen and chickens, in the 
midst of a bed of melons or cucumbers. The chickens 
will do no injury, and will speedily exterminate the 
whole race of bugs that may infest the premises.— Gen. 
Farmer. 





GARDEN TOOLS, &c. 

Just received by bark »\ ashua. and for sale at the Agricu!- 
tural Warehouse, Nos. 5t and 52 North Market street, a 
complete assortment of Garden and Field TOOLS. 

2. dozen English Cast Steel Grass Seythes, 
10 do. do: do Cradle do, 
10 do. do. do. Border do, 

100 = do. ~Round Scythe Stones, 

100 do Sq are do, 
3 casks Norway Rag Stones, 

100 dozen Cast Steel Garden Hoes, 

100 pair Grass Shears, 

106 do. Pruning do, 

100 do. Fruit do, 

59 dozen Patent Sheep Shears, 


20 do Pruning do, 
2) do. do. Saws, 

2: do, Budding Knives, 
23 do. Proning do, 

20 do. Edging do, 

25 do. Breaking up Hoes, 
10) do. Garden do, 
50 do, Duteh do, 
2) do. tick do, 
20 du. Bil! and Brier Hooks, 
10 do. Grass do, 
50 do. Garden Rakes, 


f«) pair Chains, for tying up cattle, 
500 do. Trace Chains, 
25 dozen Halter do. 
—ALSO— 
500 dozen best Seythes, 


300 co, Patent Seythe Snaiths, 

100 do, Cast Steel and other Shovels, 
1009 do. Rifles, 5U0 do, Scythe Stones. 
June 14. 


J.R. NEWELL. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 

New-York Farmer, and American Gardeners’ Magazine — 
ublished in semi-monthly parts of 16 pages, at Three Dol- 
ars per annum, in advance. 

Rail Road Jourval, and Advocate of Inernal Improve6 
m -1its — published once a week, in a large octavo form of 1 
pages, at fire dollars per annum, in advance. : 

Mechanics’ Magszine. and Journal of the Mechanics’ In. ti- 
tute—pub! shed and forwar led, in weekly sheets of 16 pages, 
or monthly parts of 64 pages, if desired, at three dollars per 
annum, in advance. 

Transactions of the institution of Civil Engineers of Great 
Brit sin—Kepub ication, in six parts. ‘This work is from the 
pens of the most emineat Engineers in Great Britain. Price 
three dollars per copy, or five do!lars fortwo copies ; it can 
be seut by mai! to any part of the coumry. The English 
copy, from which this is printed, cost ten dollars, aad others 
were sold for the same hy the importers. There will be 
about fort y pages of Engravings, neat y done on wood, 

Also, Fambour on Locomotion; Vande Graalfon Rail 
Road Curves ; Nicholson’s Abridged Treatise on Architec- 
ture, w.th over 40 pages of Engravings ; and Views of the 
Thames Tunnell. 

Subscriptions received at the office of the New England 
Farmer, No. 52 North Market Street, Boston. 





SEED SOWER. 
fcrsale at the Agricultural Warehouse Wiilis’ Improved 
S+ cd Sowers, price S16. This machine is calculated to sow 
all kinds of Gaiden Seeds such as, Mange! Wuitzel, Rata 
Baya, ! urnip, Carrot, Parsnips, &¢. 

















PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


CORRECTED WITH,GPeAT CARE, WEEKLY. 
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May 3. JOS. R. NEWELL. | From | to 
naan ~ —- — | APPLEs, berrel | 2 25 254 
STRAW CUTTER ‘cate wiles i «0 bushel} 200] 250 
Just received a good supply of Greene’s Patent Straw | BEEF. ness, 7 barrel | 15 50) | 15 50 
Cuter. one of the most perfect: machines for cutting fodder | No. 1. , : “ 12 5 | 00 
which has ever been introduced forthe purpose, for sale at} prime, R ' m i. os v ov 875 
the Agricultural Warehouse No 51 and 52 North Market) Berswax, (Ameriecn) | pound | 25 30 
Street. JOSEPH R. NEWELL, | Coerse, new milk, . = 9 13 
May 31. 3tis | FEATHERS, northern, geese, eg, Ve 54 60 
- rt southern, geese, ee WwW & 
BUCK THORNS. | Fuax, American, . Pee ;} 912 
8000 Buckthorus of handsome sizes, <uitable for hedges— Fisu, Cod, ; ‘ . quintal 237| 3 12 
may be had on immediate application to the Subseriber, FLoun, Genesee, — . . cash . | barrel | 10 00) 10 25 
WM. KENRICK. Baltimore, Howard street, | ts 9 90| 97S 
Nonantum Hill, May Ist 4t Baltimore, wharf, . * g'0!} 850 
meneame Re ee a a ee eS Alexandna, 5 Piles 8 50 | 875 
TERRIBLE TRACTORATION Grain, Corn, northern yellow j bushel} 107; 1 9 
Terrible Tractoration and other Poems. By Dr Caustic southern flat yellow me l 2 1 Os 
fih Ed tion. For sale at the New England Sced Store. white, ‘ ‘ ro a JS) 1 00 
Apris 19. Rye, northern, - | . blu} 143 
* a ee SE oe Bailey, ‘ ; ° “ 140) 110 
SPLENDID DAHLIAS AND CARNATIONS IN Vats, northern, . (prime) a6 62 | 65 
Pors. Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 ibs 22 St | 
We have on hand the largest assortment of choice Dahlias hard pressed, > “6 14 ov 15 00 
started in pots, comprising many new, and a'l of the most | Honey, é . ° : gallon d2 bb 
worthy old varieties, for sale at the Horticultural Register | Hors, Ist quality " . ‘ pound 6 7 
Office, by JOSEV?H BRECK & CO. 2d quality : ; : i 4) 5 
May 31. Larp, Boston, Isi sort, . ‘ . o i0 | il 
— | soutiern, Ist sort, ‘ . 44 8 | y] 
GARDENER WANTS A SITUATION, LeaTtHER, Philadephia city tannage, ed ay) 30 
A man who is experienced inthe Culture of Green House do country uo = 29) = 26 
Plants, and well aeq .amted with all branches of the business Ba!timore city do. “ 26 28 
of Gardening, wou'd like to engage himself to take care of a do. dry hide ee 
gentleman’s garden in the vicinity of Poston, The best of New York red, light, ee 23 2+ 
recomendations can be given. Inquire at ihis office, Boston do. slaughter, “ 2) 22 
Jone 7. St do. light, es 19 21 
— ~ Lime, hest sort, ‘ ° , ‘ cask 87 OY 
SPLENDID GREENHOUSE PLANTS, BOQUETS,) Mackenret, No. I, new, ‘ ‘ barre} 9 5D, 1000 
ae | Peaster Paris, per ton of 2200 Ibs. cask 200; 225 
T. WILLOTT having rented the extensive Gardens,| Porg, Mass. inspect. extia clear, . barrel | 22 5( | 24-00 
Greenhouses, &e., attached to the residence of I. Lemust, | clear from other States . se 22 OH, 23.09 
isq., at Roxbury, has on hand, and now offers for sale at the | Mess, ; ‘ 4 e “ 20 00) 22 5D 
above place, a choice collection of Greeu House Plants, | Seeps, Herd’s Grass, . + [bushel }° 275) 2 87 
amongst which will be found a most splendid assortment of Red Top, ‘ ° ‘ a G0! 65 
Dahlias, Carnations, Me &c., suitable for the flower garden, Hemp, . ‘ ; ‘ te 250) 275 
o7 as an elegunt ornament or the sitting room. Fruits of ev- Red Clover, northera (none,)| pound P 
ery description and of the choicest kinds in their respective Southern Clover, —. . e JM 15 
seasons. Boquets furnished at all seasons. Sitk Cocoons,(American) . . [bushel] 2°75) 400 
(CP Ladies and gentlemen visitiug the grounds will be per- | Tatvcow, tried, . ° ° , Ib. 10 Il 
sonally attended to, aud all orders le t with C. Henss, Tre- | Trazees, Ist sort, ‘ ° pr. M.| 350) 4 10? 
mount Saloon, opposite the Tremoat House, or James Me Do- | Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, pound 65 70 
nald, Confectioner, 147 Court st. So.ton, wil be promptly American, full blood, washed, o 6u 5 
executed. do. 3-4ths do. s 5b 0 
N.B. No admittance on Sundays. do. 1-2 do, “ 40 54) 
Roxbury, May 10, 1837. Stis—46 do. 1-4 and common: 4 ay 
GREEN HOUSE PLANTS. < (Pulled superfinep “ 45\ 50 
For sale, the Cottage (iardern, Heath street, near the Hon < 3 Ist Lambs, ‘ “6 ‘iD 55 
Jobn Lowell's, Roxvury, a variety of Green House and == 2d_—sde. - " és 15 48 
hardy herbaceous Plants, in fine order ; superb double Dah- © 2)3d do, . ‘ “ 28 33 
lias; Tigridia; Pavoma; Gladiolus ; Natilensis, &e. &c., at 4. ; 
reduced prices—Hoquets cut as usual through the season. Southern pulled wool is generally 5 ais, 
N. B. Also, Taylors forty fold potatoes, a superior kind, less per Mb. 


early and very prolific ; from 100 to 200 Horse Chesnut Trees, 
young and thrifty. May 3. S. H. WELD. 
Patent Lamp Apparatus for Heating Water, 
Cooking, &c. 
This appavatus has been foun ve.y useful in small fam- 





| ilies, and for such persons as may wish to prepare tea or 


coffee-drink, cook oysters, &c.. in their own apartments wi h- 
out the trouble of a wood or coal fie, Ivis very convenient 
in public houses, coffee-houses, and other places where it is 
wished to keep any hot liquid constantly on hand, Besides 
answering all the purposes of what is called the nursc lamp it 
may be made to boil from one pint to a gallon of water, bya 
method, which in many cases will be found the most econom- 
ical and expeditious, which can | e devised. 

This apparatus has been much used and highly reeom- 
mended in writing by all, or nearly all she druggists in Bos- 
ton, whose certificates of approbation may be seen at the 
office of the New England Farmer No. 52 North Market 
Street, where the apparatus is for sale. It may also he 
bought of William Spade, No. 26 Union Street. Handbills 
or pamphlets wil always be delivered with the apparatus, 
when sold, coutaining an explanation of its principles and 
particular directions for its use, &c. 

Jane 14. 








BOV WANTED. 
The subscriber would like to engage abov of about 14 
years of age, to work on a farm end who is capable of assist. 
img occasionally in a Provision Store, A line, post paia left 
at this office, or addressed directly 6 JAMES LEONARD, 
Whittenton Village, Taunton, wil: meet with attention, 
June 14, 








PROVISION MARKET. 


KETALL PRICES, 








Hams, northern, . Tpowuud! ke 15, 
southern, and western, 64 1S} 14 
Pork, whole hogs, ‘ ‘ “ | Bi & 
PouLTry, . P =“ -. @ 19 
Burtrenr,{tab) . . . “s NM 18 
lump o e 6 | 20}; 25. 
Ecas, . . ° } dozen th 18, 
PeTATOES, ° ‘ bushel| 75/100 
CimerR, harret | 
——s~ 


BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monpay, June 12, 1837. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 

At Market 218 Beef Cattle, 20 Cows and Calves and 
150 Sheep and 20 Swine. 

Lrices.—Beef Cattle.—We advance our quotations to 
correspond with sales.— Extra $8 75. First quality, $8 
25a 850; second quality 750 a 8 00; third quality 6 
50 a 7 00. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales were made at $22, $28, $33, 
$40, 45 and $55. 

Sheep.—Lots of Sheep and Lambs were taken at $% 
25a284. Wethers at $6 00. 

Swine.—At retail 9 and 10, 
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POBLB Le 
THE GLADNESS OF NATURE. 


BRYANT, 


BY WM. Cc. 


Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 
When our mother nature laughs around ? 








be, at one period, at the rate of 14 or 15 per cent; | 
and if the bank had then stopped sudderly, and, 
if we may imagine it possible, had redeemed the | 
whole of its paper, £25,000,000 or more, with spe- 
cie, it would have been a gain to the then holders 
of the notes, in the whole, of £3,500,000 and a 
loss to the then debtors to the bank of the same 





When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 
And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground ? 


There are notes of joy from the hang-bird and wren, 
And the gossip of swallows throngh all the sky ; 
The ground-squirrel gaily chirps by his den, 
And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 


The clouds are at play in the azure space, 

Their shadows at play on the bright green vale, 
And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 

And here they roll on the easy gale. 


There’s a dunce of leaves in yon aspen bower, 
There's a titter of winds in yon beechen tree, 

There’s a smile on the fruit and a smile on the flower 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea. 


And look on the broad-faced sun how he smiles, 
On the dewy earth that smiles in his ray, 

On the leaping waters and gay young isles, 
Ay, look, and he'll smile thy gloom away ! 





THE BANK OF ENGLAND'S SUSPENSION OF 
SPECIE PAYMENTS IN 1797, 


The present posture of affairs in the U. States 
will give great interest to the annexed history of 
the suspension of specie payments by the Bank Of 
England, which is from sources to be relied upon, 
Portland Adv. 


“On the 26th of February, 1797, being Sunday, | 


an order of the privy council was transmitted to 
the bank towards evening, prohibiting the further 
payment of specie until the pleasure of pariinment 
should be made known. ‘The parliament took the 
subject into consideration the next day, Feb. 27, 
and approved of the order of the privy council.— 
The suspension of specie payment was originally 
intended to be only a temporary measure, and the 
strongest assurances were given to this effect on 
the part of the bank and the government. It was, 
however, continued from time to time, but always 
as a temporary measure, until, in 1819, 22 years 
after the suspension of payment, steps began seri- 
ously to be taken for resuming specie payments, 
which were, in fact, resumed on the Ist of May, 
1823. The bank thus presents the singular exam- 
ple of a virtual insolvency for 26 years, and event- 
ual redemption of its paper and itscredit; and this 
return to specie payment was not atteuded by any 
sulden revulsion or commercial shock ; prepara- 
tions were made for it long beforehand. The a- 
mount of the notes of the bank in circulation, was 
reduced from about £24,000,(00, to about £18,- 
000,000. In the meantime, a new coinage of gold 
had been issued in 1821—1822, to the amount of 


amcunt, assuming the depreciation to be 14 per 
}cent., while the bank itself would have lost only 
|the amount of bad debts, which would have been 
lmade by such a sudden and tremendous revul- 
sion; for, the moment of the bank’s resuming to 
pay specie itself, by this very operation, it reduc- 
ed the payments to the bank, by its debtors, to 
specie ; for the bank had a right to demand pay- 
ment of notes and bills discounted in specie, or, 
| what would liave been equivalent, its own notes. 
Such a measure would have eventua:ly shaken the 
kingdom to its foundations, and probably have 
brought down its commercial, financial and eco- 
nomical systems in ruins, Instead of such a ea- 
tastrophe, either in discuntinuing payments of spe- 
cie, each of which was equally difficult and haz- 
ardous, the transition in the depreciation of the 
paper was gradual, and almost imperceptible, and 
after the overthrow of Napoleon, its rise in value 
was again, for the most part, as gradual, until it 
arrived to a par with gold, before the resumption 
of specie payments, presents a stupendous pheno- 
menon, unparalleled in wistory. 

The suspension of payment in 1797, was ene of 
those bold measures, which are justified only by 
extreme cases, and which in such cases, are in 
fact the only prudent measures, The whole sys- 
tem of financial administration, and all the com- 
mercial combinations and connexions of the king- 
dom, were involved in the affairs of the institu- 
tion ai the time of its stopping in 1797. ‘The hol- 
ders of the notes, and the depositors, were pres- 
sing to the bank for specie, of which there re- 
mained in the vaults only £1,272,000, while the 
notes and claims outstanding which might be de- 
}manded, were £7,640,250, and the demands were 
| pouring in with a still increasing tide, It seemed 
probable that the bank must stop payment, after 
paying out this specie ; the shock, whatever it 
might be, must be encountered, and it was very 
justly supposed that it would be, in a measure, 
broken, by anticipating the necessity, and stopping 
with more than a million in its vaults, instead of 
waiting until they should have been emptied.— 
The reasons given in parliament in favor of a sus- 
pension of payment, and of its continuance from 
time ts time, were.—]. That the bank could not 
continue its discounts, and its payments in spe- 
cie ; and if its discounts were stopped, or greatly 
reduced, the commerce of the country would be 
destroyed. 2. That the credit of the government 
would be lost, if the bank should cease to make 
advances upon its taxes. 3, That specie pay- 
ments were no benefit to England, as the specie 
on being drawn from the bank went abroad. 4. 
That it was more important that the bank should 


{ 
| 








£14,877,547, which supplied the chasm made in | expense of its existence. 


exist, than that it should meet it payments at the 
5. That the commer- 


the circulation of the country by the reduction of | cial arrangements, combinations and relations, ex- 
the amount of bank of England notes, and also | isting in the kingdom, would be broken up by the 
went to replenish the vaults of the bank, in pre-) dissolution of this institution, and being at once 
paration for the run that might be made on the | broken up, could never be renewed; and 6, That 
resumption of payment; but the danger was pas-| it was better to stop specie payments, while spe- 


sed with the greatest facility. The bank notes 
had depreciated, or, as the phrase was at the time, 
the price of bullion had gradually risen, so as to 


|vie and bullion could be kept in the country by 
that means. Such were the reasons civen in fa- 
vor of that measure, and though it has been cen- 





sured by some, who have pretended to discover 
in it the cause of much financial and commercial 
derangement, yet they do not show by what other 
course Great Britain could have struggled through 
the terrible conflicts of that period.” 





. a ——_———_—____} 
BOYS AS FARMERS OR MECHANICS. 

The Government of the Boy's Asylum and Farm School, 
at Thompson’s Island, have several good boys, at from 10 to 
14 vears old, for whom situations are wanted in the country, 
with farmers or mechanics, to be indented till tuey are twen- 
tyone years of age. 

A certificate from the Selectmen and Clergyman of the 
town, recommending the applicant in the most satisfactory 
matner wilbe requred, Application in person or by mail, 
to either of the subscribers, will receive early notice. 

Moses Grant, No. 9, Un‘on Street. 
Edvard 8. Rand, No. '6, Court St. 
Henry B. Rogers, 25, Joy Piace, 

(C> By the Act of Incorporation, Boys cannot be indented 

out of Massachusetts. 


Boston, May 10, 1837, 
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MOUBRAY ON POULTRY, &c. 


Moubray on Breeding, Rearing and Fattening all kinds of 
Poultry, Cows, Swine, and cther Domestic Animals. Seco id 
American from the sixth London Edition, Adapted to the 
Soil, Climate and Culture of the United States. By Thom- 
as G, Fessenden, Editor of the N. E, Farmer, New Ameri- 
can Gardener, Complete Farmer, c. 

This book, published by Joseph Breek Co Roston, and 
G. C. Thorburn, New York, is for sale at the respective 
establishments of those Gentlemen. ‘The first edition of this 
useful book had a rapid sale, and met with a favorable re- 
ception. thas been carefully revised, and new and original 
information relative to its topies have been dilig ntly sought 
and inserted in various parts of the Treatise. ‘ 

Mareh 15, 1837. 





LINSEED OIL MEAL. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


This article has met with a ready sale the past winter, and 
received a decided preference with many practical Farmers 
in this vieinity. 

For the ensuing season the price will be reduced to 

‘Twentyfive dollars per ton, at the mill, or Twentyseven 
dollars per ton in Boston. 

Apply at No. .0 Commercial Wharf, Boston, or in Med- 
ford, at the mill. GEV. L. STEARNS Cv. 

Medford, April 26, 1837. 








BRIDGEMAN’S GARDENER’S ASSISTANT. 


J ist published and for sale, the 7th edition of this valuable 
aud poputar work, price $1 For sale at the New England 
Secd Store, 51 North Market Street, up stairs. April 26. 





CASH, 

And the highest price given for genuine and pure Cucun- 

ber Seed, Long winter Crook-neck Squash, and Squash Pep 
per Seed ,—by JUS. BRECK C O, 








THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year — but those who pay within 
sixty ays from the time of subscribing, are en‘itled to a de- 
duction of 50 cents. 
(K7’No paper will be sent to a distance, without payment 
beimg made in advaunce. 
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